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itself the highest political end." * I venture to go
further and say that it is also the highest end outside
politics ; but the question of liberty outside politics
scarcely occurs in Western Europe until the rise
of the Christian religion. Aristotle, for instance,
conceded that in the last resort the ultimate and
highest end of all existence is the contemplative life.
Just as the Buddhists had their Nirvana, and the
Catholics their Beatific Vision, so in the same
category Aristotle would no doubt have placed such
a vision of Ideas as Plato describes a,t the end of
the Phcedrus. But according to Aristotle, a man
never ceases to be a citizen, and he would probably
have said that such visions were fit only for gods.
While, however, according to Christianity and its
Oriental prototypes a man was a worshipper as well
as a citizen, in ancient Greece and Rome citizenship
came first. The Greeks thought it very dangerous
to allow any man to indulge in private devotions,
particularly as he might influence the gods for some
private ends of his own, whereas the gods were in
duty bound always to assist the State and never
the individual. The same idea emerges in the
Twelve Tables of ancient Rome.2

If ever any man led the contemplative life it was
Diogenes in his tub; yet he was not a popular
figure in the ancient world, whereas St Simeon
Stylites is still a hero of Christendom. The con-
flict of ideals is largely a conflict between the East
and the West. As Dean Inge writes :

1 History of Freedom and other Essays.   By Lord Acton.   London,
1906.

2 Fpr further details see my Religious Persecution, chap, i.